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LATE  NEWS 


The  19U9  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  Italy  is  estimated  at  approximately 
325,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  B  percent  from  the  area  planted  a  year 
earlier.    The  reduction  in  this  year's  acreage  is  attributed  tq  the  non- 
disposal  of  the  rice  surplus  from  the  19^8  crop  at  satisfactory  ppices 
and  to  drought  conditions  in  the  first  months  of  19U9*    Heavy^ rains  in 
late  April  have  benefited  the  rice  crop,  whose  general  condition  is 
estimated  as  better  than  at  the  same  period  of  last  year. 


The  Cuban  rice  market  became  moderately  active  during  May  with 
Habana  brokers  reporting  about  23  million  pounds  sold  during  the  first  k 
weeks,  as  compared  with  about  3  million  pounds  during  all  of  April. 
Increased  sales  reportedly  have  been  brought  about  by  reports  that  the 
19U9  United  States  rice  crop  will  be  late.    Brokers  report  that  demand 
is  strong  for  Rexora  and  Blue  Bonnet,  but  claim  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  procure  these  varieties  in  the  United  States. 


Much  larger  supplies  of  fats  and  tallow  are  available  in  France  as 
a  result  of  the  de-rationing  of  meat.    Present  raw  material  stocks  for 
the  production  of  soap  are  adequate. 


Frost  damage  to  fruit  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  is~not  yet  apparent  but  apple  prospects  are  exceedingly  good. 
Apples  have  blossomed  and  fruits  are  setting  well.    The  early  plum  crop, 
especially  Victoria  plums,  has  been  damaged  and  the  crop  may  not  be  as 
heavy  as  last  year.    The  cherry  crop  will  probably  be  average.     The  soft 
fruit    crops,  except  black  currants,  which  suffered  from  cold  winds,  frosl 
and  lack  of  rain,  are  progressing  normally.    Strawberries  have  benefited 
from  recent  rains. 


(Continued  on  Page  590) 
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WORLD  19^8 -if 9  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  UP  8  PERCENT 

World  production  of  "beet  and  cane  sugar  for  the  1948-1+9  season  is 
now  estimated  at  37,300,000  short  tons  (raw  value),  8  percent  more  than 
the  3^,1+85,000  tons  (revised)  produced  in  I9I+7-I+8  and  7  percent  more 
than  the  5 -year  (1935-39)  average  of  34,710,000  tons. 

Major  increases  in  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Europe  generally,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Formosa, 
Java,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia  and  Hawaii  more  than  offset 
important  decreases  in  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  India.    The  world 
output  (considering  the  production  in  India  and  Pakistan  in  terms  of 
gur)  is  the  largest  on  record  and  compares  with  the  previous  high  produced 
in  the  1939J+O  season  of  36,238,000  short  tons.     The  large  crop  this 
season  is  notable  because  3  important  exporting  areas,  the  Philippines, 
Formosa  and  Java,  have  not  yet  reached  prewar  levels. 

World  beet  sugar  production  in  1948-49  totaled  11,081,000  short 
tons  compared  with  8,790,000  tons  in  1947-48  and  the  5-year  (1935-39) 
average  of  12,025,000  tons.     The  increases  in  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Turkey  more  than  offset  a  decrease  in  the  United  States.    Beet  sugar 
production  has  recovered  sharply  from  the  recent  low  level  of  6,608,000 
tons  produced  in  1945-46,  but  still  is  substantially  below  the  record 
high  of  12,912,000  tons  produced  in  1930-31. 

World  cano  sugar  production  is  indicated  to  have  reached  a  new- 
record  high  level  of  26,219,000  short  tons  in  1948-4°,  and  will  exceed 
the  previous  high  record  of  25,695,000  tons  in  191+7-48  and  the  5-year 
(1935-39)  average  of  22,685,000  tons.    Major  increases  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  British  Colonies,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Java.  Pakistan,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  more  than  offset  a  decrease  in 
Cuba  and  India  this  season  as  compared  with  last  season. 

In  North  and  Central  America,  including  the  West  Indies,  present 
indications  point  to  a  total  production  of  11,285,000  short  tons  compared 
with  11,987,000  tons  in  1947-48  and  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  of 
7,801,000  tons.    In  Mexico  and  some  of  the  Central  American  and  West 
Indian  areas  sugar  production  is  expected  to  reach  new-high  record  levels 
in  1948-49  but  decreases  are  expected  in  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
The  British  West  Indies  and  Puerto  Rico  particularly  have  large  outputs 
this  season.     In  the  United  States  the  production  of  cane  sugar  was  up 
but  the  output  of  beet  sugar  was  sharply  down.     The  Cuban  cane  crop 
benefited  from  good  early  growing  weather  but  later  this  was  offset  by 
some  hurricane  damage  and  drought.    The  decrease  in  production  from 
6,675,000  to  5,800,000  tons  was  also  partly  due  to  a  smaller  acreage 
available  for  harvest  than  in  1947-48. 

The  European  sugar  beet  acreage  was  increased  materially  in  1948 
and  growing  conditions  were  much  improved  over  those  of  1947.  Con- 
sequently there  was  a  sharp  recovery  in  beet  sugar  production  over  the 
levels  of  the  last  few  years.    For  Europe  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  U.S.S.R) 
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SUGAR  (raw  value):    Production  in  specified  countries  1/ 
averages  1930-34,  1935-39*         annual  19I4.5-U8  ~ 
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SUGAR  (raw  value)!  Production  in  specified  countries  1/ 
averages  I93O-5I+,  1935-39.  and  annual  1945-48  *" 
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1/  Tears  shown  are  for  crop  years  j  generally  the  harvesting  season  begins  in  the  fall  aonths  of  the 
year  shown  or  in  the  early  months  of  the  following  year,  azoept  in  certain  cane-sngar-produoing 
count rie  s  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  such  as  Australia,  Argentina,  Mauritius,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
etc,  where  the  season  begins  in  May  or  June  of  the  year  shown.    2/  Preliminary.         Data  not  comparable 
with  previous  years  beoause  of  boundary  changes.    4/  Includes  a  smll  quantity  of  cane  sugar. 
5/  Includes  Latvia  and  Li*huaai»«    6/  Included  in  India «    7/  Data  are  in  teras  of  gur,  a  low  grade  of 
Drown  sugar.    8/  Includes  oane  and  ¥e©t  sugar,        Data  for  Java  are  for  the  calendar  years  following 
the  years  shown.    10/  Includes  centrifugal  and  suseovado  sugar. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics 
of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  Oaited  States  Foreign  Serrice  officers,  results  of  office  research 
and  other  information.    Estimates  of  countries  having  boundary  changes  have  been  adjusted  to  prewar 
boundaries  except  as  noted. 
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sugar  production  now  is  estimated  at  7,408,000  short  tons    or  ^ctly  the 
sate  a~s  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average,  and  compares  with  4,985,  000  tons  m 
lc].7.L6      Because  of  the  favorable  growing  season,  production  in  many 
countries  reached  prewar  levels  and  in  some  exceeded  it.    Only  in  Austria 
and  Germany  was  production  substantially  below  prewar. 

In  the  U.S.S.S.,  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  of  about 
19  percent  was  reported  this  season,  which  with  slight  improvement  in 
yields,  indicates^  sugar  production  of  2,000,000  short  tons.     This  is 
nearly  one-fifth  more  than  the  1,700,000  tons  (revised)  produced  m  1^7-40, 
but" about  30  percent  less  than  in  prewar  years.     It  is  reported that  much 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  during  recent  years  in  getting  the  beets 
harvested  and  to  the  factory  for  processing. 

in  some  areas  of  Asia,  sugar  production  continues  to  recover  from 
the  wartime  low  levels  but  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  India     lor  tno 
area  as  a  whole,  production  in  1948-49  is  estimated  at  9,110,000  cnort  tons 
compared  with  9,061,000  tons  in  1947-48  and  the  5-year  (193^-39)  -^jage 
of  10.813,000  tons.     Production  in  India,  in  terms  of  gur,  is  indicated  to 
be  about  1,000,000  tons  less  than  the  revised  estimate  for  tno  previous^ 
season  and' is  due  largely  to  decreases  in  the  acreage  planted  to  BO^rc^. 
In  the  3  -moortant  exporting  areas,  the  Philippines,  Formosa  and  Java, 
Production  is  indicated  to  have  increased  sharply  this  year,  *^  ™Q 
Philippines  and  Formosa  making  the  greatest  progress,     m  Java  many  dil- 
ficulties  have  beset  the  sugar  industry  and  recovery  is  rather  slow,  in 
Pakistan  production  in  terms  of  gur  shows  a  notable  increase. 

Sugar  production  in  South  America  as  a  whole  totaled  3,657,000  short 
tons  in  19^8-49  compared  with  3,546,000  tons  in  1947-48  ana  tne  5-year 
(iq^-iq)  average  of  2, 414.000  tons.     Small  increases  were  quite  &~nera_ 
except  for  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Peru  where  small  decreases  occurred. 

in  Africa,  sugar  production  is  estimated  at  1,548,000  short  tons  in 
L948-S  compared  with  1,499,000  tons  in  19*7-48  ^q^.^  *v^t* 
1  205  O00  tcT^a.    British  East  Africa,  the  Union  of  South  *fnca,  Mauri o*ua 
and" the  Portuguese  Colonies  all  had.  large  crops  this  season.  Production 
in  Egypt  declined  slightly, 

Australia  .reduced  a  good  cane  crop  in  1948  and  production  of  sug ar 
totaled  1,057,000  short  tons  or  more  than  the  prewar  average    ^aa  a  . 
has  excellent  .respects,  but  labor  difficulties  may  prevent  a  lull  ^est 
Sugar  production  for  Oceania  as  a  whole  is  indicated  a.  -,19---  tons 
compared  with  1,705,000  tons  in  1947-48  and  the  prewar  average  of  2,09-. JW 

t  ons .   — 

Ss  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  ^"^1^UI1 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Wj.^^^1^^^ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Crof  and  Livestock  Statistics      For  thi  s  repo  t ^  he 
Committee  has  composed  of  Joseph  A ,  Becker,  Chairman  Custave 
Lazar  Vol  in,  Constance  H.  Farnworth,  Mary  E.  Long  and.  LarenJ.  Fnedmann. 
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WORLD  HORSE  NUMBERS  INCREASE 

World  horse  numbers  in  19k9,  according  to  the  latest  available 
data,  are  estimated  at.  76  million  head  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    This  is  a 
slight  increase  from  a  year  earlier  and  21  percent  below  the  193^-33 
prewar  average.    Generally,  horse  numbers  increased  moderately  in  moat 
of  the  war -devastated  countries  of  the  world  and  minor  increases  also 
occurred  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East,    Decreases,  on  the  other 
hand,  occurred  in  the  more  agriculturally  developed  countries  of  the 
world,  primarily  because  of  greater  farm  mechanization, 

The  increase  in  horse  numbers  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union, the  Near  and  Far  East  and  South  America  more  than  offset 
the  decline  which  occurred  in  North  America  arid  western,  northern  and 
southern  Europe.    The  increases  occurred  mostly  in  areas  of  deficit  draft 
power.     In  some  countries,  the  lack    of  tractors,  tractor  parts  for  re- 
placement and  fuel  and  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  for  purchase  of 
these  items  also  have  contributed  to  the  increase.     Exports  from  surplus 
countries  have  aided  significantly  in  increasing  numbers  in  some  of  these 
countries. 

Horse  numbers  decreased  chiefly  in  some  of  the  North  American  and 
western,  northern  and  southern  European  countries,  as  well  as  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Oceania  (Australia  and  Hew  Zealand),  primarily  be- 
cause of  increased  use  of  tractors  on  farms.     Some  decrease  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  increased  rate  of  slaughter  for  human  consumption. 
Conservation  of  indigenous  and  imported  feed  for  livestock  other  than 
horses  has  been  another  factor  in  the  decline,  particularly  in  western 
and  northern  and  possibly  southern  Europe. 

In  Europe,  horse  numbers  in  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Netherlands  and  Norway  continue  to  exceed  prewar  levels.     France,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  recovered  from  war  and  requisitioning  losses. 
Increased  mechanization  and  conservation  of  feed  supplies  preclude  the 
return  of  numbers  to  prewar  levels  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  and 
Sweden.    Most  of  the  other  European  countries  are  well  below  prewar. 
The  Soviet  Union,  apparently,  continues  to  be  considerably  below  the 
193^-38  level. 

Some  increase  in  horse  numbers  over  prewar  occurred  in  the  Middle 
East,  particularly  in  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Iraq,  and  in  the  Far  East  some 
recovery  has  occurred  in  India,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.     In  Africa, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  continues  its  postwar  decline,  while  French 
West  Africa,  Ethiopia  and  Algeria,  principally,  exceed  their  193^-38 
prewar  level. 

While  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  horse  numbers  continue  their 
postwar  decline,  Mexico  appears  to  be  the  principal  country  in  North 
America  to  increase  its  numbers.    Amongst  the  South  American  countries, 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Uruguay  show  a  decline  in  numbers  for  the  postwar 
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HORSES:    Number  in  speoified  countries, 
average  I93L1.-38,  annual  I9J46-I9U9 


Continent 

and 
country 


Month  of 
Estimate 
1/ 


Average 
193U-38 


19i46 


19^7 


19U8  £/ 


191+9  ^ 


s  Thousands 


NORTH  AMERICA  : 

Canada  •rjune  1 

Mexico..  -.June 

United  States. . Jan.  1 

Cuba   ;Dec.  31  l/ 

Estimated  total  :  

: 

EUROPE  : 

Albania  : 

Austria  :Dec.  3  1/ 

Belgium  <,..»:  Jan.  1 

Bulgaria  j/  ».:Dec.  31  l/ 

Czechoslovakia  Q/. : Jan.  1 

Denmark  «:July  15 

Eire  :June 

Finland  orlifer.  1 

France  iFall  l/ 

Germany  ll/   •  Dec .  1  l/ 

Greece  :Dec.  $1  T/ 

Hungary  :  Spring 

Iceland   . :  Spring 

Italy  :July 

Luxembourg  . »:Dec.  1  l/ 

Netherlands   :May 

Norway.  June  20 

Poland  8/  :June  30 

Portugal  :Dec.  31  l/ 

Rumania  8/  Dec.  31  l/ 

Spain  :Dec.  31  T/ 

Sweden. ...........  sSummer 

Switzerland ....... ;April 

United  Kingdom. .«•: June 
Yugoslavia   :Dec.  31  l/ 

Estimated  total : 

Soviet  Union  8/  : Jan.  1 

ASIA  : 

Iran  :Mar.  21 

Iraq  : 

Syria  ,...:Dec.  31  l/ 

Turkey   :Dec.  31  l/ 

Burma  :Dec.  31  l/ 

China  (22  provinces  ):May 
Manchuria  and  Jehol:Dec.  31  1/ 
Outer  Mongolia . . . . : 
French  Indochina..: 


3/ 


2,861; 
2,199 
11,570 

582 


Thousands 


2,200 


V 


8,053 

U08 


2,032 

7,2i|9 


Thousands 

: 
t 

1,905  : 
6,589 


18,600 


Ik,  500 


15,600 


10/ 


5/6/ 


6/ 


6k 
261 
2k5 
532 
65U 
5J3 

372 
2,808 
2,389 
556 
8O3 
I46 
801 
17 
293 
186 
3,11+9 
90 
1,581 
808 
615 
IJ4O 
1,107 
1,212 


19,500 


6/  19,600 


52 
26U 
297 
520 
6U9 
653 
1+52 
381 

2,257 
2.204 

220 

U01 

675 
15 
355 
238 
1,811 

857 
554 
593 
152 
83U 


15,300 


10,500 


27I+ 
30i+ 
5k9 
653 
601 
U38 
385 
2,351+ 

2.-2114. 
21*2 
hf>k 

710 
17 
368 
225 
2,016 


551 
H*7 
778 


12,800 


1/ 


283 
288 

630 
57U 
1+21 
382 

2,k07 

2,250 
2ia 
516 

55 
7ko 

17 
33U 
206 
2,300 

939 

1+97 
ll+2 
703 


Thousands 


5,921 


15,700 


16,100 


10,800 


12,000 


281+ 
265 

6I4O 


2, las 
2,300 

21+0 
600 


16, 


328 

350  : 

350 

•  '■:■■'■&§& 

150 

191+ 

196 

58 

103 

111 

ll+l 

915 

977 

1,037 

1,066 

1,100 

57 

11 

11 

12 

3,772 

2,055 

2,218 

2,200 

1,91+8 

1,750 

1,550 

105 

"  l+o 

Continued— 
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HORSES:     Number  in  specified  countries, 
average  1934=38,  annual  1946-1949 


Continent 

and 
country 


Month  of 
Estimate 
V 


Average 
193^-36 


1946 


1947 


1948 


2/ 


ASIA  (Continued) 

India  

Japan  

Netherland  Indies. 
Philippine  Islands 
Siam  


Dec.  31  1/ 
Dec.  31  1/ 
Dec.  31  1/ 
Jan.  1 
Mar.  31 


6/ 


Thousands 


2,366 
1,330 

652 

34o 
364 


Thousands 


1,254 


Estimated  total 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


15.100 


Argent  ina , 
Brazil 
Chile...., 
Colombia . , 
Paraguay. , 

Peru  

Uruguay. . , 


July  1 
Sept . 
June  1 
Dec.  31  1/ 
Dec.  31  T/ 


April 


8,290 
6,11+9 
U89 

941 
229 
ij.00 

644 


Estimated  total. 


Algeria.  

French  Morocco  ll+/ 

Tunisia  77. 

Union  of  South 
Africa  


Estimated  total, 


OCEANIA 
Australia . . , 
New  Zealand. 


Estimated  total. 


Estimated  world 
total....... 


17,700 


Thousands ' 


1,054 
620 
176 


Thousands     :  Thousands 


12,600 


12,700 


6,600 
475 

1,077 

306 
453 
575 


15/ 


7,238 
6,700 
470 
1,085 


546 


l7,4oo 


17,400 


12,800 


6,800 
460 


453 


17,500 


:Nov.  1  1/ 
:Dec.  31  T/ 
:Dec.  31  T/ 

:Aug. 

176 
216 
108 

6/  778 

209 
214 
102 

687 

155 

85 

670 

205 
155 

660 

205 
160 
85 

650 

3,100 

3,800 

3,800 

3,800 

3,800 

sMar.  31 
:Jan.  31 

1/  1,761 

274 

1,265 

216 

1,195 

207 

1,165 

204 

1,11+0 

200 

2,100 

1,500 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

95,700  ; 

75,600 

75,400 

75,700 

76,000 

1/  End  of  year  estimates  (October  to  December)  included  under  following  year  for  comparisons  and  totals, 
fhus,  for  Austria  the  December  3i  1945  estimate  of  264,000  is  shown  under  1946.    2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Average  of  1930  and  1940  censuses.    4/  Census,  July  1,  1946.    5/  March.    6/  Census  or  estimate  for 
"single  year.    7/  Includes  Southern  Dobrudja  in  postwar  years.  8/~ Present  territory.    9/  Average  for 
2  to  4  years  only.     10/  September.    11/    Totals  for  4  zones  of  occupation.     12/  Average  for  years 
1930-39.     13/  CensusTfey  10-12,  19477"  14/  Data  include  only  number  taxed.  ~ 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  reports,  and  other  information.     Data  relate  to  prewar  boundaries,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Totals  include  estimates  for  countries  for  which  official  statistics  are  unavailable. 
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period,  but  numbers  in  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Paraguay,  chiefly,  exceed 
their  1934-^8  prewar  level.    In  Oceania,  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
continue  their  postwar  decline  and  like  the  United.  States  and  Canada  are 
considerably  below  their  prewar  Levels. 

It  is  probable  that  horse  numbers  in  the  world  will  not  rise  materi- 
ally above  the  19^8  numbers,  while  numbers  in  mechanized  and  semi -mech- 
anized areas  are  likely  to  continue  downward.    On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  expected  that  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
some  of  the  African  countries  will  continue  upward. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  so heduLed.  reports  on  world  livestock 
statistics,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  C^ops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman;  Elmer  A.  Reese, 
Hazel  B.  Kefauver,  Mary  E.  Long,  and  C.  S.  Stephanides. 

WORLD  19^8-^9  BEAN  PRODUCTION  LARGER  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  ESTIMATED 

Revised  estimates  of  L948-^9  bean  production  in  L3  foreign  countries 
indicate  that  the  worLd  crop  was  L7  percent  above  prewar  instead  of  LL  per 
cent  which  was  the  estimate  based  on  preliminary  reports  last  December. 

Ln  the  worLd  bean  summary  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets , 
December  20,  19^8,  the  aggregate  crop  in  kQ  countries  was  estimated  at 
93  million  bags  as  compared  to  Qk  million  bags  prewar.    The  revised 
estimates  aggregate  98  million  bags  for  the  k8  countries . 

The  major  revision  occurred  in  Brazil  where  a  very  sizeable  in- 
crease of  production  was  recently  reported.     In  fact,  both  acreage  and 
production  figures  were  revised  by  Brazil  for  several  years  back  as 
follows : 

1,000  1,000  bags 

Years  acres  of  100  lbs. 

Average  1935-39  2,35^ 

ink6  3,^66  22,5L0 

lQl+7  3,523  22,L90 

19^8  3,8TL  25,330 

19k9  26,455 

The  19^9  figure  released  Last  December  was  a  forecast  of  production 
yet  unharvested  and  at  that  time  oniy  partially  planted.    This  figure  is 
still  preliminary  including  as  it  must,  a  forecast  of  the  second  crop 
grown  in  southern  Brazil.     This  second  crop  is  still  unharvested. 

Much  of  the  increase  reported  from  Brazil  occurred  in  the  northern 
areas  which  heretofore  have  not  produced  enough  beans  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  local  consumption.    Local  needs  in  the  past  have  been  met  by  shipments 
from  the  surplus  producing  areas  of  southern  Brazil,     This  increase  toward 
self-sufficiency  in  the  north  may  result  in  greater  surplus  "being  avail- 
able for  export  to  foreign  countries  from  southern  Brazil.    However,  most 
of  the  beans  produced  in  Bra2il  are  not  the  classes  in  demand  in  the  major 
foreign  market.     It  is  estimated  that  only  one -half  of  1  percent  of 
Brazilian  beans  are  white,  65  percent  are  black  and         percent  are  brown 
or  spotted,    Brazil  has  never  been  an  important  bean  exporter.  Large 
quantities  are  consumed  locally,  as  beans  are  a  staple  item  of  diet  for 
most  of  the  population.    During  the  war  Brazil  did  ship  a  large  tonnage 
under  the  UNKRA  program,  but  in  so  doing  ran  short  of  supplies  in  the 
domestic  market. 

Chile  and  Argentina  are  much  more  important  than  Brazil. in  the 
international  bean  trade,  although  they  produce  much  smaller  total  crops. 
During  19^7  and  also  19*4-8,  Chile  exported  about. 750  thousand  bags  of 
mostly  white  and  red  beans.    These  beans  are  similar  to  the  more  popular 
white  and  red  beans  produced  in  the  United  States.    Argentina  in  recent 
years  has  exported  250  to  500  thousand  bags  of  white  beans. 

Revised  estimates  of  production  from  both  of  these  countries  are 
considerably  lower  than  the  forecast  released  last  December.  The 
Argentina  estimate  of  550,000  bags  is  much  lower  than  the  December 
estimate  and  35  percent  less  than  the  l&'J-kS  crop  of  71+0,000  bags.  It 
is  the  smallest  crop  since  19^2-43.     The  decline  is  associated  with 
smaller  plantings  and  unfavorable  weather. 

The  Chilean  estimate  of  1,1+30,000  bags  is  100,000  bags  smaller 
than  the  December  estimate.  8  percent  smaller  than  the  191+7-^8  crop,  and 
18  percent  less  than  the  prewar  average.    The  decline  was  due  to  reduced 
acreage  and  only  fair  growing  conditions  with  some  damage  by  weevil  and 
other  insects. 

The  net  result  of  revised  production  estimates  in  these  Latin 
American  countries  may  actually  result  in  a  decline  of  exportable  sup- 
plies, despite  the  upward  revision  of  production  estimates  from  Brazil, 
(For  additional  information  on  the  exportable  supply  in  Chile  see  the 
May  30,  191+9  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.  ) 

In  Europe,  the  major  bean  importing  area  of  the  world,  the  revised 
production  figures  reflect  a  net  decline  from  the  December  estimate. 
This  decline,  however,  like  the  large  increase  in  Brazil  is  largely  local. 
The  major  decrease  occurred  in  Italy.     There  the  latest  estimate  was 
almost  600,000  bags  less  than  the  estimate  released  last  December.  The 
revised  figure  of  3.5  million  bags  is  7  percent  less  than  the  prewar 
production  of  3.7  million  bags,  but  21  percent  above  the  very  low  produc- 
tion of  19i+7. 
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BEANS :    Revised  estimates  of  l$kQ-k9  production 
in  selected  countries 


Country 

Published 
December  I9U8 

Revised 
June  19^9 

Thousands 

(100  pounds  bags) 

.Dominican  Republxc. .  ,  . 

320 

1+20 

60 

155 

97 

130 

^^ance 

1,962 

2,030 

Greece  

567 

586  • 

Italv 

U,090 

3,500 

Netherlands  -  

12k 

132 

800 

550- 

Brazil  

21,000 

25,330 

Chile  

1,530 

1,1+30 

Venezuela  

820 

1.100 

Madagascar  

562 

'695 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

680 

535 

Most  of  the  revisions  reported  by  European  countries  other 
than  Italy  -were  upward  from  the  December  estimates.     But  none  of 
them  except  Italy  constituted  important  changes  and  even  in  the 
aggregate  they  did  not  equal  the  decline  of  estimate  from  Italy. 
The  net  result  is  that  instead  of  the  19^-8-^9  crop  in  Europe  as 
a  whole  being  12  percent  below  prewar,  as  reported  last  December, 
it  is  now  estimated  at  ik  percent  below. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  December  report,  the  decline  of  bean 
production  from  prewar,  together  with  a  10  percent  increase  of 
population,  means  that  the  bean  supplies  in  Europe  without  imports 
from  outside  Europe  would  be  about  20  percent  "below  prewar  standards. 
On  the  basis  of  the  revised  production  figures  the  shortage  would 
be  nearer  25  percent  below  prewar. 

There  is  still  no  indication,  however,  that  the  European  market 
will  take  in  the  near  future  any  substantial  portion  of  the  surpluses 
of  beans  existing  in  the  United  States.     Exchange  difficulties  still 
exist  and  European  governments  seem  to  prefer  to  use  their  dollar 
exchange  for  purchase  of  commodities  other  than  pulses  despite  ap- 
parent local  shortages  of  the  latter. 

Other  revisions  of  the  19^3-1+9  bean  crop,  of  relatively  minor 
importance,  will  be  included  in  the  19^9-50  summary  scheduled  for 
publication  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  in  November. 
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TOEACGO 

SWITZERLAND'S  FOREIGN  ^RAT'E 
IN  TOBACCO  INCREASES 

Switzerland's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  the  largest  in  many 
years  and  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  reached  record  levels 
in  15*48,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Zurich. 

Leaf  imports  into  Switzerland  in  1948  totaled  23  million  pounds,  as 
compared  with  22.3  million  pounds  in  194?  and  a  1936-40  annual  average 
of  16.1  million  pounds,     The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  cf 
supply  in  1548  supplying  11.8  million  pounds,  or  about  51  percent  of 
the  country's  total  leaf  Imports.     This  amount  compares  with  10.7 
million  pounds,  or  48  percent  in  1947  and  an  annual  average  of  6.3 
million  pounds,  or  39  percent  in  the  1956-40  period.     The  1948  imports 
from  Brazil,  Switzerland's  second  most  important  source  of  supply, 
totaled  4.5  million  pounds,  or  about  20  percent  of  the  country's  total 
leaf  imports,  as  compared  with  21  percent  in  1947  and  l6  percent  in 
the  1936-40  period.     Other  countries  supplying  substantial  quantities 
of  leaf  in  1948  include  Indonesia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Argentina 
and  the  Dominican  Republic, 


SWITZERLAND :    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1943 
with  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin 

Average 
1936-40 

1946 

1947 

1948 

United  States 
Brazil 
Indonesia 
Greece 

Dominican  Republic 

Argentina 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Other  countries 

1,000 
pounds 

6,307 
2.661 
2,430'  < 
1 , 001 

720 

363 

353 
2,119 

1,000 
pounds 
o5^2o3_ 
4,259 
558 
223 
1.194 
995 
1.616 
'448 
1..776 

1,000 
pounds 
10,670 
4,678 
582 
769 
1,356 
990 
1,585 

1,224 

1,000 
pounds 

11,323 
4,508 

648 

968 
1,149 

816 
1,557 

419 
1,130 

Total 

16,133 

19; 332 

22,253 

22,958 

Swiss  Federal  Statistic? 

il  Office 
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Switzerland's  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  totaled 
4o4.300  pounds  in  1948,  aa  compared  with  537,700  pounds  in  1947  and  an 
annual  average  of  about  179,500  pounds  in  the  193o-40  period.  Imports 
of  United  States  cigarettes  in  1948  totaled  339/000  pounds,  or  63  percent 
of  the  total  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products.    Cigarettes  from 
the  United  .Kingdom,  cigars  from  Brazil  and  Cuba  and  pipe  tobacco  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and'  the  United  States  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
imports. 

The  country's  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  totaled  4.6 
million  rounds  in  19.2+8,  as  compared  with  2.2  million  pounds  in  1947  and 
an  annual  average  of  slightly  ever  1  million  pounds  in  the  1936-40  period. 
Cigarette  exports  in  1948  totaled  3.8  million  pounds,  or  82  percent  of 
the  total  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products,  as  compared  with 
.1.6  million  rounds,  or  72  percent  in  1947  and  an  annual,  1936-40,  average 
of  about  710,800  pounds  or  69  percent. 

Cthcr  exports  in  1948  included  439,600  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco,  74,500 
pounds  of  cigars  and  324,000  pounds  of  tobacco  extract.    Italy  took  4.1 
million  pounds,  or  90  percent  of  Switzerland's  total  exports  of  manufactured 
tobacco  products.,  while  Germany  and  Austria  took  most  of  the  remaining  ex- 
ports.    Switzerland  exported  no  leaf  tobacco  in  1948. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  EEDUCSS 
TOBACCO  EXPORT  TAX 

The  Dominican  Republic  rdauced  export  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  by  40 
percent  effective  May 22,  1949.  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
C  iudad  Truj illo . 

^he  new  rate  is  2.70  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (1.2  cents  per  pound), 
as  compared  with  the  previous  rate  of  4.53  pesos  par  100  kilograms  (2.1  cent 
per  pound)  which  was  set  by  law  No.  1978  of  April '28,  1949.    Prior  to 
April  28  a  5  percent  ad  valorem  tax  and  several  minor  taxes  were  collected 
en  Dominican  leaf  tobacco  exports. 

The  export  tax  rate  was  lowered  because  of  the  low  prices  which 
prevail  for "Dominican  leaf  this  season.    When  the  harvests  began  in 
AprU.  prices  to  growers  ranged  from  6  to  8  pesos  per  60  kilograms 
(k  5  to" 6  0  cents  per  pound),  but  when  the  higher  tax  rate  went  into 
effect  ni  Iprtl  prices  fell  to  levels  ranging  from  4  to  6  pesos  per  60 
kilograms  (3.0  to  4.5  cents  per  pound).    Prices  so  far  this  season  have 
averaged  about  50  percent  below  1947-48  prices. 

POLAND  PLAITS  INCREASE 
III  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 

Poland  Plans  to  plant  36,573  acres  of  tobacco  in  1949,  as  compared 
with  35, <^9  acres  in  1948,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw 
In  the  prewar,  1934-38,  period  the  country  planted  an  average  of  14,990 
acres  annually. 
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The  Polish  Government  recently  announced  that  a  total  of  17,^35 
acres  will  "be  planted  to  light  cigarette  types  of  tobacco,  15,159  acres 
to  other  cigarette  types,  833  acres  to  cigar,  764  acres  to  high  quality 
oriental  and  2,382  acres  to  other  types.  .  If  the  19.49  yield  should  equal 
the  1948  average  of  1,338  pounds  per  acre'  the  country  would  produce  48.9 
million  pounds  of  leaf  in  19k9.,  ; 

The  tobacco  acreage  planned  by  provinces  is  as  f ollows :  :  Lublin, 
14,668  acres;  Krakow,  7,255  acres;  Kielce,  7,057  acres;  Pomorze,  i*-,l88 
acres;  Bialystok,  1,665  acres;  'Gdansk,  1,223  acres;  Olysztyn,  383  acres; 
and  other  .provinces,  134  acres,*  *'  : 

:GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

PANAMA  INCREASES  > 
RICE  PRODUCTION 

Panama  may  produce  a  record  rice  crop  for  its- third  successive  year 
in  1949-50.    The  harvest  is  forecast  at  3,900,000  bushels  of  rough  rice 
(115  million  pounds  milled)  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries.    This  compares  with  3,690  million  bushels  (108  million 
pounds)  in  1948-49  and  with  the  average  (1935-36/1939-40) .  of  about 
1,600,000  bushels  (50  million  pounds)  annually' before  the  war.    The  crop 
is  being  planted  now  (June -September)  and  will  be  harvested  from  August 
to  January. 

The  Ministry  advises  that  Panama's  rice  consumption  in  1950  probably 
will  consist  entirely  of  domestic  production.     Interest  shown  by  the 
Government  of  Panama  in  expanding  rice  production  during  the  last  10  years 
has  resulted  in  an  annual  output  more  than  double  the  prewar  average.  Three 
agricultural  experiment  stations  located  in  Panama,  Chitre,  and  David  have 
operated  with  the  advice  of  foreign  agricultural  experts. 

On  account  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the  1948-49  production,  rice 
imports  in  1949  are  not  expected  to  exceed  5  million  pounds.  Despite 
the  gradual  gain  in  production  in  recent  years,  imports  have  held  above 
the  prewar  level.    Rice  imports  in  1948  totaled  11  million  pounds  compared 
with  15  million  in  1947,  and  with  the  1936-4-0  average  of  7  million  pounds 
a  year.    These  do  not  include  imports  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  into 
Panama,  estimated  at  approximately  5  million  pounds  a  year.    The  1948 
imports  were  from  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Ecuador. 

The  Banco  Agro-Pecuario  e  Industrial  to  encourage  rice  production 
announced  in  194  7  it  would  buy  all  the  domestic  product  at  $5.92  per 
100  pounds  ($6.00  per  quintal  of  101.4  pounds).     To  this  price  has  been 
added  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  farm  to  the  nearest  mill,  and  . 
in  addition,  an  empty  sack  is  given  to  the  farmer  for  every  sack  of  rice 
which  he  sells  to  the  Banco.    Milled  rice  is  sold  for  $12.82  per  100 
pounds  ($13.00  per  quintal).    The  price  to  the  consumer  is  15  cents  per 
pound,  for  either  native  or  imported  rice. 
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PANAMA: 


Rice  production  and  imports,  1949 
with  comparisons 


Year 

:  Acreage 
:  planted 

'  Yield 
per 
acre 

;         pp  odi 

Rough 

ic  t  i  on 

In  terms 
of  milled 

Imports 
1/  2/ 

Production 
plus 
imports 
1/2/ 

1935-36/39-40... 
1943 -kh  

iqkk-k^  

1945-  46. 5  

1946 -  47  

1947-  48  

191+8.49  

:  1,000 
>  acres 

Bushels 

T70OO 
bushels 

:  Million 
■  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

50 
82 
87 
101 
114 
128 

134 

:  32.0 
29.3 
29.2 

28.7 
23.4 
23.3 
27.5 

:  1,600 
2,400 
2,544 
2,901 
2,669 
2,987 
3,691 

;  47 

:  70 
:  74 

:  85 
78 

:  87 

:  108 

7 
11 
11 

7 
15 
11 

5 

54 

81 
85 
92 
93 
98 
113 

l/  In  terms  of  milled.  Do  not  include  imports  of  around  5  million  pounds  from 
Panama  Canal  Zone.    2/  For  calendar  year  following  harvest. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


CANADIAN  WHEAT  BOARD 

TO  MARKET  BARLEY  AND  OATS 


The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  will  act  as  the  sole  marketing  agency  for  Canada's 
western -grown  barley  and  oats,  beginning  August  1,  according  to  an  announcement 
of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    This  policy  means  greatly  curtailed  ac- 
tivity for  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  which  will  thus  be  dealing  only  in  rye 
and  flax  after  August  1. 

The  move  to  put  the  Board  in  charge  of  marketing  of  barley  and  oats  grown 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  was  started  early  in  1948  when  legislation  to  amend  the 
Wheat  Board  Act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  on  March  23,  1948.  Control 
could  not  become  effective,  however,  until  the  three  Provinces  had  passed  com- 
plementary legislation.    The  required  action  was  taken  in  the  last  of  these 
provinces  on  April  22,  1949. 

While  the  announcement  states  that  the  Board  will  undertake  the  marketing 
of  all  wea tern -grown  barley  and  oats  delivered  by  producers  during  the  I949-5O 
marketing  year,  further  details  of  the  plan  have  not  been  released.  Details 
are  expected  to  be  known  in  July,  when  the  Board  usually  announces  its  regula- 
tions governing  marketing  of  wheat  for  the  coming  crop  year. 


TURKEY  EXPECTS  BELOW  - 
AVERAGE  WHEAT  CROP 


Prospects  point  to  a  considerably  below -average  wheat  crop  in  Turkey  this 
year,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  the  American  Embassy  at  Ankara.  The 
relatively  unfavorable  outlook  is  based  on  the  expectation  of  reduced  yields 
on  acreage  as  large  or  larger  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1948.    The  lower 
yields  are  expected  primarily  because  of  the  increased  proportion  of  spring 
seeding  this  year,  to  make  up  for  small  seedings  of  winter  wheat. 
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Ordinarily  about  80  percent  of  Turkey's  wheat  acreage  is  fall-seeded. 
Only  about  50  percent  of  fall  seeding  was  accomplished  last  fall,  however, 
as  a  result  of  early  snows  and  cold  weather  which  continued  throughout  the 
winter.    Shortfalls  of  autumn  seeding  were  made  up  by  increased  spring 
sowings,  ending  by  mid-April,  but  spring-sown  grain  cannot  be  expected  to 
yield  as  well  as  fall  seedings  in  this  area.. 

While  the  winter  was  severe,  winterkill  was  reported  negligible  since 
snow  cover  was  almost  continuous  throughout  the  winter.    Spring  seedings 
were  made  under  good  soil  and  moisture  conditions  and  ample  rains  since 
are  said  to  have  resulted  in  excellent  stands.    Present  prospects  for 
coarse  grains,  barley,  oats,  and  corn,  are  reported  favorable.    If  ade- 
quate rains  continue,  crops  of  these  grains  may  equal  or  exceed  the  good 
crops  of  1948. 

FATS  AND '.  OILS 

MEXICO'S  FATS  AND  OILS 
SUPPLIES  ATTAIN  RECORD  l/ 

Total  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  in  Mexico  during  19^9  are  expected 
to  roach  the  record  level  of  228,600  short  tons,  approximately  13  percent 
above  lyk-Q  supplies.    The  increase  will  result  chiefly  from  a  larger  do- 
mestic production  of  vegetable  oilseeds  during  1948  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  1949 . 

This  volume  of  fats  and  oils  will  provide  a  per  capita  supply  in 
19^4-9  of  18. 7. pounds,  higher  than  in  each  of  the  preceding  2  years,  but 
slightly  below  that  of  1946.    It  is  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  total  supplies  will  consist  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  and  the  re- 
mainder of  animal  fats. 


MEXICO:    Total  and  per  capita  annual  supplies  of 
fats  and  oils,  1949  with  comparisons 


Vegetable  fats 

Animal 

fats 

Total 

fats 

Year 

and  oils 

and  oils 

and 

oils 

Total 

•  Per 

•  Total 

Per 

•  Total 

:  Per 

supplies 

:  capita 

supplies 

capita 

supplies 

:  capita 

Short 

Short 

Short 

tons 

Pounds 

tons 

Pounds 

tons 

:  Pounds 

1946 
1947 
1948 
1949  1/ 

100,623 
102,693 
99,028 
112,509 
137,900 

9.0 
9.0 
8.4 
9.4 
11.3 

95,092 
115,023 
87,826 
89,139 
90,719 

8.6 
10.1 

7.5 
7.5 
7.4 

195,715 
217,716. 
186,854 
201,648 
228,600 

17.6 
:  19.1 
:  15.9 
:  16.9 
:  18,7 

l/  Preliminary. 


American  Embassy,  Mexico  City. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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Imports  will. .comprise  about  7  percent  of  the  total  supply  avail- 
able in  I9U9,  approximately  the  same  proportion  as  in  19^8  but  con- 
siderably below  that  of.  previous  years.    Import  requirements  during 
19*1-9  are  estimated  at . about  16,500  tons,  and  probably  will  consist 
chiefly  of  lard,  tallow,  copra,  and  olive  oil.    Quantities  available 
for  export  during  19*1-9  will  exceed  19^8  shipments  and  will  include 
approximately  38,580  tons  (1,377,900  bushels)  of  flaxseed,  8,820 
tons  of  peanuts  and. 2,200  tons  of  cottonseed  oil. 

The  trend  toward  the  consumption  of  a  larger  proportion  of  vege- 
table fats  and  oils  which  has  been  apparent  in  Mexico  for  the  last  few 
years  was  emphasized  in  19*+8.    Last  year  the  intake  of  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  represented  56  percent  of  all  fats  and  oils  consumed.  Present 
indications  are  that  in  19^9  this  proportion  will  be  about  60  percent. 
The  domestic  production  of  vegetable  oilseeds  which  began  to  expand 
during  the  war  has  continued  to  increase.    This  has  led  to  an  expan- 
sion in  the  manufacture  of  edible  vegetable  oils  and  hydrogenated 
shortening,  which  have  served  as  substitutes  for  hog  lard  to  an  in- 
creasing degree . 

production  of  Vegetable  shortening  in  Mexico  during  19*4-8  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  70,550  tons  of  which  approximately  33,000  tons 
were  produced  in  the  Federal  District.    This  compares  with  an  annual 
production  of  hog  lard  within  the  country  of  only  35,300  tons.  A 
further  increase  is  expected  in  vegetable  shortening  production  during 
19^-Q,  particularly  if  the  new  plant  in  Jalisco  starts  operating.  The 
capacity  of  this  plant  is  estimated  at  from  60  to  100  tons  of  peanuts 
per  day  or  the  equivalent  in  other  oilseeds. 


Up  to  the  end  of  19*+S,  the  bulk  of  the  vegetable  shortening  pro- 
duced in  Mexico  consisted  of  "compound  lard",  a  mixture  of  hydroge- 
nated fats  and  soft  oils.    At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  half  of  the  shortening  produced  is  100  percent  hydrog- 
enated,. 


Prices  of  fats  and  oils,  which  began  to  rise  in  the  mid-1940' s, 
continued  upward  in  19^8  after  a  drop  in  19*+7«    Record  levels  were 
reached  for  many  of  these  commodities.    Little  change  occurred  in 
the  price  situation  during  the  first  quarter  of  l9*)-9,  hut  a  general 
decline  has  set  in  since  then  as  a  result  of  larger  domestic  pro- 
duction and  lower  prices  abroad. 
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MALAYAN  COPRA  EXPORTS,  FIRST 
QUARTER ,  EXCEED  1948  SHIPMENTS 

Malayan  copra  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1949  totaled  16,880 
long  tons,  over  3.5  times  the  shipments  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
1948.    Approximately  92  percent  of  the  total  went  to  European  countries, 
with  Norway,  Denmark,  France ,  The  Netherlands,  and  Poland  being  sent 
the  largest  quantities.    March  exports  of  3,637  tons  were  39  percent 
below  the  February  figure  of  5,916  tons.    January-March  imports  of 
copra  into  Malaya  amounted  to  20,956  tons,  of  which  almost  18,000  tons 
originated  in  Indonesia.    Imports  in  March  totaled  6,001  tons  of  copra, 
about  14  percent  less  than  those  of  the  month  before. 

MALAYA:    Copra  exports  and  imports, 
January -March  1949  with  comparisons 
(Long  tons) 


Copra  distribution 


Country                 *  Average 
J  1935-39 

19^8  1/ 

!  Jan. -Mar. 
!    1948  l/ 

»  Jan .  -Mar . 
|    19^9  1/ 

Exports  : 

Czechoslovakia               .*  652 

500 
7>^53 
2,196 
8,246 
11,423 

750 
6,020 
13,738 
2,081 
1,480 
1,873 
2,664 

617 

!  .  199'. 
607 

:  422 

!  2,837 
:  .  .475 

•  900 
:..  2,428 
:  2,900 
r    .  5*1 
:  1,920 

3,521 
1,567 

•  900 

830 
300 
1,073 

Total  :  191,691 

59,041 

4,540 

16,880 

Imports..                       ..    ....  < 

5,452 
81,330 
882 

■  382 
•   ■ 18,262  • 
13 

3,301 
-  17,560 

95 . 

87,664 

18,657  . 

20,956 

l/  Preliminary. 


American  Consulate  General,  Singapore. 
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Coconut  oil  exports  of  11,281  tons  for  the  first  3  months  of  the 
current  year  represented  a  decrease  of  17  percent  from  the  January -March 
1948  exports.    The  largest  quantities  were  shipped  to  India,  Pakistan, 
Italy,  and  Egypt.    March  shipments  amounted  to  4,670  tons,  a  22  percent 
increase  over  the  February  exports  of  3,8l4  tons.     Oil  imports  into 
Malaya  were  insignificant. 


MALAYA:    Coconut  oil  exports  and  imports, 
January -March  1949  with  comparisons 

(Long  tons) 


Coconut  oil  distribution 


Country 


Average 
1935-39 


1948  1/ 


Jan. -Mar. 
1948  1/ 


Exports 

France  

Italy  

Netherlands 

Sweden  

United  Kingdom. 
Other  Europe . . . 

Burma  

Hong  Kong  

India  

Indonesia  

Iraq  

Pakistan  

Other  Asia  

Egypt  •.  

Other  countries 


100 
20 

822 

185 
3,857 

290 
3,908 
1,391 
22,500 
3,119 


1,772 
3,295 
850 


2,194 
8,149 
3,488 
2,200 
3,333 
4,245 
3,827 
8,033 
301 
363 
937 
2,112 
485 
3,822 
4,787 


650 
1,525 

600 
2.200 
2,753 

700 

320 
2,8o4 

70 
77 

187 
1,228 
415 


47,109 

48,276 

'  13,529  . 

11,281 

Imports 

British  possessions. 

16 

328 

175 
2,856 

97 
1,548 

11 
13 

Other  countries  

229 

Total  

573  . 

3,031 

1,645 

24 

1  /    Pr  e  1  iminar  y . 


American  Consulate  General,  Singapore. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED 
FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS 

The  following  table  shows  United  States  exports  of  specified  fats,  oils, 
and  oilseeds  during  January-April  1949  with  comparisons: 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  specified  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds, 
January -April  19^9  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


Unit 


Average 
1935-39 


1947 

1948  1/ 

:  January- 

■April 

:  1948  1/ 

194Q  1/ 

2,5Q5 

6,497 

;  -  1,752 

"  11,232 

38,883 
68,395 

41,266 
41,769 

:  19,482 
;  ■  23,321 

58,321 
42,606 

5.491 
52,427 

9,273 
9,820 

:  •  6,488 

;  5,345 

1,788 
2,676 

10,977 
901 
16 
9,855 

22,627 
10,094 
1,650 
29,636 

17,535 
'  1,963 

:        •  14 

:     ■  4; 885 

30,149 
14,285 
2,142 
2,369 

212,253 
18,681 
1.579 
3,594 
380,735 
19,954. 

k5Q,655 
10,594 
685 
3 , 522 
271,835 
3,4o8 

204,442 
3,239 
620 
1,048 
112,360 
•  2,137 

192,560 
2,772 
6,924 
1,816 

224, 246 

874 

601' 
54,553 

1,377"' 
67,995 

,  1,164 
8,322_ 

6,689 
116,787 

Soybeans.  

Soybean  oil 
Eef ined 

Crude.  

Coconut  oil 

Refined^  

Crude  

Cottonseed  oil 

Refined  

Crude  

Flaxseed  

Linseed  oil  

Peanut 3 

Shelled;  

Not  shelled  

Peanut  oil,  refined. . 

Cooking  fats  

Lard  

Oleomargarine  

Tallow 

Edible',   

Inedible  


1,000  bu. 
1,000  lbs, 


1,000  bu. 
1,000  lbs, 


2/  4,793 

3/((6,467 

3,789 
10,442 


4,793 
1,515 

1,280 


452 


4/  325 
2,111 
165.636 
180 

3/|lV651 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/   Average  of  less  than  5  years. 

3/    Not  separately  classified  in  Foreign  Commerce 

£/    1939  only. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED 
VEGETABLE  OIL  AND  OILSEEDS 


The  following  table  shows  United  States  imports  of  specified  vegetable 
oils  and  oilseeds  during  January -April -19^9  with  comparisons: 


UNITED  STATES:    Imports  l/  of  specified  oils  and  oilseeds, 
January -April  19*+9  with  comparisons 


Commodity 
—  —  

*         TTri  +■ 

;  Average : 

19^7 

19I+8  2/ 

!  Januar v 

ipril 

•  lo^-^a* 

:  I9I+0'  2/': 

•  1,000 

lbs. 

T  / 
,      -/  : 

22,233 

61, 929 

25,o9o: 

29,562  j 

-hj     3h6 : 

1,71+7 

3,082 

1,223: 

1,1+68  ! 

■~132,92^: 

276^.807 

302,511 

•  109,366: 

112, I67 

226: 

6^595 

2,i+i+l 

1,108: 

1,611 j 

bu, 

:  18,1+70: 

282 

1.066 

:  Ik: 

138 

lbs. 

713: 

117,326 

3^959 
l+!+7,7l+3 
109,096 

2,799: 

1,0021 

tons 

230,000: 

677,660 

197,575: 

,  •  1,000 

lbs. 

3^2,717: 

23,559 

32,733 : 

27,125  , 

h/  7,673: 

8,Vfl 

17,558 

k,3h3.: 

l+,l+69  j 

Olive  oil 

Edible  

62.311 ': 

11,250 

36,093 

11,308? 

7,166! 

35,^8: 

2kQ 

9,775 

6,229: 

61+5 

321,482; 

63.212 

63,328 

17,736: 

22 , 801 

58,1+25: 

9A79 

22,606 

l+,626 

13,159: 

6,377 

3,601 

51+2: 

36  ^ 

5/  9,810: 

16,887 
121,561+ 

11,619 

7,W: 

9,92l| 

123 . 190 . 

133,282 

^7.158; 

24,317 

l/  Imports  for  consumption. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3"/  Not  separately  classif  ied  in  Foroign  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

4'/  Average  of  less  than  5  years. 

5/  1939  only. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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margarine 
in  canada  1/ 

The  legal  status  of  margarine  in  Canada,  as  well  as  its  acceptance 
by  consumers  is  becoming  more  clearly  defined,  according  to  the  American 
Embassy,  Ottawa.    The  Canadian  Supreme  Court  on  December  Ik,  19kQ, 
rendered  its  long-awaited  decision  on  the  validity  on  that  section  of 
the  Dairy  Industry  Act  which  contains  the  prohibition  against  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  sale  or  possession  for  sale  of  all  butter  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  Court's  decision  was  that  the  prohibition  on  importation  was 
within  the  power  of  Parliament  but  that  the  prohibition  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  butter  substitutes  was  not.     The  manufacture  and  sale 
of  margarine  began  immediately  in  Canada.    There  was  considerable  talk 
of  appeal  of  the  decision  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London,  but  neither 
the  Canadian  Government  nor  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture  ap- 
pealed. 

Gradually  it  has  been  accepted  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
will  stand.    The  importation  of  margarine  or  other  substitutes  for 
butter  into  Canada  remains  prohibited  by  Dominion  Statute  (Dairy  In- 
dustry Act).    Meantime  the  manufacture  of  margarine  in  Canada  has 
rapidly  increased.     Starting  from  no  production  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  output  for  the  first  k  months  of  19^9  totaled  18  million 
pounds  (see  table). 


CANADA :    Margarine  production  by  months,  1 9^4-9* 

•  Production 

MONTH                            j  (1/000  pounds) 

January  \  1, 030 

February  \  3,351+ 

March  \  7,331 

April  !  6,35^ 

Total  i  18,069 


*  Newfoundland  not  included. 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Stat i st  ic s . 

Total  stocks  of  margarine  as  of  May  1.  19^9,  amounted  to  9^8,000 
pounds.     Stocks  by  regions  were:    Maritime  65, 000,  Ontario  683,000, 
Manitoba  89,000,  Saskatchewan  62,000,  Alberta  23,000,  and  British 
Columbia  26^000. 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  which  includes  a  summary  of  provincial 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  recently  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  margarine  in  the  various  provinces  is  contained  in  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular,  FF0-ll-^9,  obtainable  fcom  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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IT.  K.  HERRING  GIL 
PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

The  United  Kingdom,  with  currently  available  plant  facilities , 
will  "be  able  to  produce  over  3,000  short  tons  of  herring  oil  in  19^-9 
if  the  herring  catch  is  sufficient.    Production  in  19^8  was  1,100 
tons  and  in  IQh'J  amounted  to  about  725  tons.    The  Herring  Industry 
Board  of  the  United  Kingdom  lias  a  long-term  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  industry  and  its  goal  is  to  produce  22.500  tons  of  edible  oil 
and  about  J+0,000  tons  of  protein  feeds  annually  within  the  next  k  to 
5  years.    Annual  production  of  herring  oil  in  the  prewar  period,. 
193^-33,  probably  did  not  amount  to  more  than  100  or  200  tons.  Con- 
struction of  herring  oil  and  meal  production  plants  at  the  herring 
ports  began  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  it  is  expected  that  the  herring 
catch  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  oil  and  meal  will  increase  each 
year. 

The  chief  uses  of  herring  oil  are  in  margarine  and  fish  canning 
utilizing  the  first-grade  product,  while  the  lower  grades  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  leather  dressing,  candle  making, 
paint  and  linoleum. 

WHALE  OIL 
CIRCULAR  AVALIA3LE 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FF0-lQ-l|-9,  containing  more  detailed 
information  regarding  whale,  oil  production  and  trade  (Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  May  30,  19^9)  is  now  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES'  19^3-^9 

CACAO  PRODUCTION  LOWER 

Cacao  production  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  now  expected  to 
total  24.6  million  pounds  in  the  1948-^9  crop  year-.  •  This  is  about 
h.O  million  pounds  below  the  bumper  19^7-^3  harvest,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  crop,  it  is'  the  largest  production  since  1933, 
However,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  annual 
average  prewar,  1935-39,  harvest  of  ^5.9  million  pounds. 

The  biggest  decrease  is  forecast  for  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  where 
the  lQh&-ky'  crop  is  predicted  at  12.5  million  pounds,  million 
pounds  below  the  bumper  crop  last  year.     The  principal  reason  given  for 
this  reduction  was  the  unusual  dry  weather  in  November  19^8,  which  caused 
the  small  fruit  to  dry  snd  drop  off  the  trees,  leaving  only  the  larger 
fruit  to  mature.    Jamaica  is  expected  to  increase  its  production  from 
k.2  million  pounds  in  I9I4-7 Ji-S  to  5.8  million  pounds  in  I$h8-k9, 
principally  as  the  result  of  fine  growing  weather  during  the  flowering 
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season.    Jamaica's  winter  caoao  crop  amounted  to  2.6  million  pounds,  and 
the  spring  crop  is  forecast  at  3.2  million  pounds.    Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent  are  expected  to  produce  about  the  same  amount 
of  cacao  in  the  1948-49  crop  year  as  they  did  in  1947-48. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 1    Estimated  production  of  cacao 
beans  in  1948-49,  with  comparisons. 


Production  Areas 

Average 
1935-39  1/ 

1947-48  2/ 

1948-49  3/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Dominica 

315 

300 

300 

Grenada 

8,536 

5,250 

5,000 

Jamaica 

4,750 

4,200 

5,800 

St.  Lucia 

608 

850 

850 

St.  Vincent 

55 

30 

15 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

31,636 

17,900 

12,500 

Total 

45,900 

28,530 

24,565 

l/  Exports.    2/  Revised.    3/  Forecast. 


Official  statistics  and  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

MADAGASCAR'S  1949  COFFEE 
PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

The  1949  coffee  crop  in  Madagascar  is  currently  forecast  at  450,000 
bags,  an  increase  of  more  than  40  percent. over  the  1948  harvest  of 
317,000  bags,  according  to  the  American  Consulate,  Tananarive.    The  pre- 
war, 1935-39,  annual  average  coffee  production  in  Madagascar  was  537,000 
bags . 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  expected  increase  in  1949  is 
that  the  nationalist  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1947  was  completely 
quelled  by  the  end  of  1948,  and  many  native  coffee  planters  have  resumed 
their  normal  operations  after  more  than  a  year  of  reduced  activity.  An- 
other important  reason  is  the  higher  official  export  prices  which  will 
be  paid  for  the  1949  crop.    Local  coffee  growers,  who  had  long  complained 
that  official  export  prices  were  too  low  in  relation  to  other  commodities, 
were  given  two  increases  during  1948  which  raised  f .o.b.  prices  more  than 
150  percent . 

At  present,  exports  of  coffee  from  Madagascar  are  restricted  by 
government  decree  to  France  and  French  territories,  although  exports  to 
foreign  countries  of  about  1,700  bags  was  recently  authorized.    The  na- 
tional interest  in  restricting  the  exportation  of  coffee  to  France  and 
French  territories  is  to  save  foreign  currency  which  France  would  have 
to  spend  if  she  were  to  purchase  her  coffee  from  Latin  America  or  other 
non -French  areas. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC'S  19^3-^9  CACAO 
PRODUCTION  FORECAST  DOWN 

The  forecast  of  cacao  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the 
19^8-^9  crop  year  has  "been  revised  downward  to  k2  million  pounds  from 
an  earlier  forecast  of  60  million  pounds,  according  to  the  American 
Embassy,  Ciudad  Tru<illo. 

The  Dominican  Republic  produced  62  million  pounds  of  cacao  in 
19^7-48  and  an  annual  average  of       million  pounds  in  the  prewar  period 
from  1935  to  1939.    Sixteen  million  pounds  of  cacao  were  harvested  from 
the  19^8-i+9  winter  crop  (October  to  February),  about  the  same  amount  as 
was  harvested  from  the  previous  winter  crop.     Present  indications  are 
for  a  spring  cacao  harvest  (March  to  June)  of  26  million  pounds,  compared 
with  a  spring  harvest  a  year  ago  of  k6  million  pounds.     The  principal 
reason  given  for  the  smaller  crop  this  season  was  an  excessive  amount  of 
rain  during  the  critical  spring  flowering  and  fruiting  periods. 

COTTON  AFP  OTHER  FIBER 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
RISES  IN  NORWAY  l/ 

Cotton  consumption  in  Norway  has  increased  to  a  rate  of  about  17,000 
bales  annually  and  is  now  25  percent  above  the  prewar  level.     The  goal 
for  the  calendar  year  I9U9  has  been  set  at  23,000  bales  or  an  increase 
of  35  percent  over  19^8. 

Shortage  of  labor  has  been  the  principal  factor  limiting  the  ex- 
pansion of  textile  production.    A  number  of  mills  have  been  unable  to 
secure  sufficient  labor  to  run  more  than  1  shift.     However,  a  number  of 
mills  have  been  able  to  operate  2  shifts,  and  the  industry  probably 
averages  about  l|-  shifts  per  day.     If  sufficient  labor  could  be  obtained 
cotton  consumption  would  undoubtedly  show  a  considerable  increase. 

The  cotton  industry  reported  6l,802  spindles  2/  and  2,6V?  looms  in 
use  on  March  1,  19^9.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  20  percent  over  the 
number  in  19^1. 

Imports  of  textile  machinery  before  the  war  were  limited  and  during 
the  war  were  non-existent.    The  exchange  shortage  has  prevented  postwar 
importations  of  equipment  on  the  scale  needed. 

Some  of  the  mills  possess  quite  modern  equipment,  but  in  general, 
the  textile  machinery  is  riot  up  to  date.    A  portion  of  the  sp  inning 
machinery  in  particular  is  in  bad  condition.     This  is  due  In  part  to  the 
extremely  inferior  used  yarn  that  was  respun  during  the  war,.     There  is 

1/  Based  on  a  report  by  John  H.  Clagett,  Third  Secretary.  American 
Embassy,  Oslo. 

2/  Includes  spindles  used  for  turning  and  doubling. 
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some  shortage  of  spare  parts,  especially  in  the  knitting  industry  where 
many  of  the  machines  are  of  German  make  and  no  longer  manufactured. 


The  government  has  plans  for  the  complete  modernization  of  the 
industry  "but  this  program  will  take  considerable  time.    Norway  imports 
75  to  80  percent  of  its  cotton  textile  requirements.    The  cutting  off 
of  these  imports  and  the  deprivation  suffered  during  the  2  world  wars 
has  convinced  Norway  of  the  need  for  a  cotton  textile  industry. 


The  textile  industry,  in  common  with  nearly  all  Norwegian  industry, 
is  closely  controlled  "by  the  government.    The  Ministry  of  Supply  esti- 
mates the  various  requirements  of  raw  materials,  machinery  and  other 
needed  items.    Applications  for  import  licenses  must  "be  approved  by 
the  Import-Export  Directorate.    The  Price  Directorate  sets  prices. 
The  Ministry  of  Supply  apportions  raw  materials  to  the  various  fac- 
tories. 


All  textile  products  are  rationed  in  Norway  and  supplies  for  the 
domestic  market  have  "been  restricted  to  about  35  percent  of  the  prewar 
level.     The  principal  factor  affecting  consumption  of  cotton  textiles 
in  Norway  is  the  continuing  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
resulting  necessity  of  budgeting  foreign  expenditures  very  carefully. 
This  currency  situation  has  also  led  to  the  bilateral  trade  agreement 
program,  with  the  attendant  practice  of  not  buying  where  price, 
quality  and  need  direct,  but  where  Norway's  own  export  items  may  be 
exchanged  for  usable  commodities  without  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
exchange . 

Norway  has  been  forced  to  restrict  imports  to  about  80  percent  of 
the  prewar  level,     This  has  been  partially  offset  by  increased  imports 
of  raw  material  and  increased  production  of  cotton  textiles,  Brazil 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  raw  cotton  supplies  in  the  past  few 
seasons  with  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  India  supplying  practically 
all  the  remainder.     In  the  19^7-48  season  Brazil  supplied  50  percent 
of  Norway's  imports  and  the  United  States  supplied  only  23  percent. 


However,  during  the  current  season  Norway  has  secured  very  little 
cotton  from  Brazil  and  imports  from  the  United  States  have  been  greatly 
increased.     From. August  1,  19^3  to  April  30,  19^9,  tne  United  States 
has  exported  10,600  bales  to  Norway  as  compared  to  only  2,830  bales 
during  the  entire  19^7-^8  season. 
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COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  as  current  rates  of  exchange, 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location 
kind,  and  quality 

Date 

TTm't  nf 

we  ight 

.  unx*c  ox 
.  currency 

:    Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

rEquivalent 
:U.S.  cents 
:per  pound 

Alexandria 

rKantar 

:  6-9 

:  99.05  lbs. 

•Tallari 

:  45.50 

37.93 

Ashmouni.  F.G.F  

:  » 

:  " 

» 

:  42.75 

35.64 

Karnak .  Good  ,  

tt 

11 

it 

62,82 

Karnak,  F.G.F  

II 

11 

•  (not 

quoted) 

Bombay 

'Candy 

II 

■  78^  lbs. 

Rupee 

:  620*00 

23.86 

II 

11 

650,00 

25.01 

Karachi 

'Maund 

hF  Punjab,  S.G, ,  Fine 

':  6-7 

82.28  lbs. 

86,00 

31*53 

289F  Sind,  S.G.,  Fine 

:  it 

11 

ti 

92*50 

33o91 

289F  Punjab,   S.G. ,  Fine. . . 

:  ti 

11 

95.00 

34.83 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

;  6-9 

220^.6  lbs. 

Peso 

1/  4000.00 

54,02 

Lima 

Sp .  quintal 

;  6-8 

101. %  lbs. 

Sol 

(not 

quoted) 

:  it 

440,00 

43.11 

Recife 

Arroba  : 

:  6-9 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro 

205=00  : 

33,73  ' 

2/  190. oc  ; 

31.26 

Sao  Paulo 

:  it 

11  . 

192.00  : 

31.59 

Torreon 

Sp .  quintal  : 

Middling,  15/16"   

:  tt 

101.4  lbs.  : 

Peso  : 

197,00  ; 

23.63 

Houst on -Galvest on-New 

Orleans  av.  Mid.  15/16"... 

:        "  : 

Pound  : 

Cent  ; 

XXXXX 

32.58 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.     U.  S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/    Nominal . 

2/    Price  omitted  from  last  week's  table:    Recife,  June  2}  1949,  in  cruzeiros  per 
arroba  with  U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  parentheses 3  Sertao,  Type  5,  190.00 
(31.26). 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADIAN  EGG  PRODUCTION 
DROPS  1/ 

Canadian  egg  production  during  the  first  quarter  of  191+9  was  about  llj. 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  when  111,006,000  dozen  were  produced.  The 
smaller  output  was  due  mainly  to  an  18  percent  decline  in  the  number  -of 
layers  for  the  same  period.    During  the  quarter,  there  were  approximately 
9l+,l+L5,600  dozen  eggs  sold  or  used  by  the  producers.     It  is  indicated  that 
73,687,000  dozen  went  into  regular  irarket  channels  for  consumption;  another 
5, 21+1,800  dozen  were  used  for  hatching;  and  15,1+96,800  dozen  were  consumed 
by  producers. 

Canadian  egg  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  191+9  were  much  lower 
than  during  the  first  quarter  of  191+8,  partially  because  the  191+9  Canadian 
contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  provide  for  the.  export  of  fresh 
eggs  in  the  shell  and  there  have  been  only  small  shipments  of  frozen  eggs  and 
dried  egg  powder.    Shipments  of  shell  eggs  to  Alaska  during  this  period  were 
considerably  heavier  than  in  the  past  few  years  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  practically ' none  in  recent  years  to  300*000  .dozen. 

The  Special  Products  Board  quota  system  for  egg  exports  to  the  United 
States  which  started  February  1  permits  each  producer  to  sell  to  this  country 
such  quantities  as" will'  not  exceed  10  percent  of  his  deliveries  to  the  Board 
to  be  applied  toward  the  United  Kingdom  contract.    Only- very  recently  have 
the  United  States  prices  been  favorable  enough  to  attract- large-scale  imports • 
This,  however,  may  be  only  a  temporary  situation. 

.  Dressed  poultry  meat  exports- for  the  first  quarter- were  only  2,657,000 
pounds  in  19l|9,-  compared  to  6,795,000  pounds  for  the  similar  period  last  year* 
Exports  of  live  poultry  were  down  29  percent  from  the  99l+,000  exported  during 
the  first  quarter  of  I9I+8.     In  view  of  current  interest,  poultry  meat  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  likely  to  increase  later  in  the  year* 

BUTTER  SHORTAGE 
IN  VENEZUELA 

The  sharp  decrease  in  Venezuelan  butter  production,  and  domestic  quota 
restrictions  which  require  importers  to  take  2l+0  units  of  national  butter 
for  each  100  units  imported,  has  caused  a  temporary  shortage.    It  is  reported 
that  some  wholesalers  are  trying  to  build  up  reserves  against  possible  price 
rises  which  may  result  from  such  shortages.    The  National  Food  Commission  has 
been  requested  by  importers  to  increase  the  quantity  of  imported  butter  to 
equal  the  amount  of  national  product  absorbed  in  attempts  to  ease  the  situation. 

Dairymen  hope  to  maintain  the  local  quotas  since  they  feel  it  will 
encourage  the  development  of  a  larger  dairy  industry  and  thus  prepare  for  a 
time  when  Venezuelan  oil  exports  will  bring  in  fewer  United  States  dollars 
and  make  imports  hard  to  obtain. 

l/  Based- largely  on  report  from  Francis  A.  Flood,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa. 
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DANISH  HOG  NUMBERS 

INCREASE  SUBSTANTIALLY  - 

Hog  numbers  in  Denmark,  according  to  the  May  7  census,  showed  sub- 
stantial gains  in  all  classes  over  a  year  ago.    The  number  of  suckling  pigs 
however,  is  now  12k  percent  larger  than  in  May  of  last  year,  bred  saws 
about  90  percent,  pigs  for  slaughter  6l  percent,  and  total  numbers  78  per- 
cent."   These  increases  reflect  the  much  improved  feed  situation,  result- 
ing from  favorable  pastures  and  the  good  crops  harvested  in  19^8,  and  ECA 
assistance  in  purchases  of  imported  feeds.    At  the  present  rate  of 
recovery,  it  can  be  assumed  that  Danish  bacon  will  be  regaining  its 
importance  in  export  trade. 

DENMARK:    Hog  numbers  l/  (entire  country  including  . 
parishes  and  boroughs),  May  J,  19^9, 
with  comparisons 


:  S  0  W  S           :  :  : 

.   .Suckling  .Pigs  and  . 

Date               j    Bred      \    Total     *  pigs  *  slaughter*  Total  2/ 

  \  \                           ;  \      h0gS  \  ~ 

:     1,000     :     1,000     :  1,000  :     1,000  :  1,000 

:    head      :    head      :  head  :    head  :  head 

February  7,  I9U8....:'          88  :          I36  ' :  219  :      1,107  :  l,k&9 

March  20,  191+8  :          111  ;         152  :  2kk  :         985  :  1,388 

May  1,  I9I4.8  :         *126  :          171   :  258  :          e80  :  1,317 

February  12,  191+9... :          200  :          285  :  509  :      1,291  :  2,09^ 

March  26,  I9I+9......:         '137  :          3lk  :  528  :      1,3/4.8  :  2,200- 

May  7,  19U9  :          2l|0  :          5I+O  :  579  :       1,^9  »  2,J>k9 


l/  Periodic  Danish  hog  censuses  beginning  February  8,  19^7,  represent 
Feturns  for  the  whole  country,  including  parishes  and  boroughs.     2/  Include 
boars . 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

ARGENTINE  SHEEP  NUMBERS 
SHOW  SIGNS  OF  INCREASE  l/ 

A  decrease  in  the  rate  of  liquidation  of  ewes  and  the  limited  supply 
of  breeding  stock  indicate  that  the  downward  trend  in  sheep  numbers  in 
Argentina  may  be  leveling  off. 

Receipts  of  sheep  in  the  Avellaneda  market  for  the  first  quarter  of 
191+9  decreased  over  900,000  head,  about  I4.5  percent  lower,  compared  with 
the  'same  period  in  I9I4.8.    Further  analysis  of  the  market  receipts  shows 
that  only  11  percent  of  total  entries  for  this  period  were  classed  as  ewes 
compared  to  17  percent  and  18  percent  for  19^7  a^d  I9U8  respectively. 
Representatives  of  purebred  associations  state  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  limited  offerings  of  purebred  animals. 

Strong  wool  prices,  coupled  with  increased  future  meat  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  may  provide  the  necessary  incentive  for  the  maintainin 
of  flocks  at  present  levels  and  possibly  increasing  them.  

l/  Based  on  a  report  from  George  L.  Dietz,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.. 
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LATE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  page  560) 

The  first  estimate  of  small  fruit  production  in  British  Columbia 
is  indicated  to  be  lighter  than- the.  I9U8  crop,  with  a  decrease  of  23 
percent  for  strawberries,  28  percent  for  raspberries,  and  1+5  percent  for 
loganberries* 

Apple  prospects' are :    On  Vancouver  Island,  .a  fair  set  of  fruit;' 
Lower  Mainland,  good  prospects;  southern  Okanagan,  the  crop  will  equal 
the  I9I4.8  yield  and  in  the  Creston  district  prospects  are  for  a  heavy 
crop. 

The  pear  crop  on  Vancouver  Island  is  expected  to  be  of  normal  size, 
but  in  the  southern  Okanagan  area  fruit  did  not  set  well.    The  plum  crop 
is  expected  to  be  fair  in  Vancouver  Island.    Prospects  are  good  on  Lower 
Mainland;  Alighter  crop  is  in  prospect  'in  the  upper  Okanagan  district. 
Tho  peach  crop  in  the  central  .Okanagan  district  is  indicated  to  be  fair 
but  in  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  the  crop  suffered  from  winter  injury. 
The  cherry  crop  probably  will  be  fair. 


Cuban  imports  of  lard  and -vegetable  oils  were  smaller  in  May. than  in 
the  previous  month  because  stocks  held  by  importers  as  of  April  30  were 
excessive.     It  is  estimated  that  in  the  first  5  months  of  19^9  about  ^0 
million  pounds  of  lard  hud  been  imported  into  Cuba  compared  with  a  total 
of  60  to  70  million  pounds  per  year  in  the  19i4-3-U8  period. 

Cuban  beef  supplies  remained  seasonally  low  during  May  at  approximately 
the  level  of  a  year  earlier. •  Gattle.and  meat  prices  were  generally  10 
to  15  percent  above  established  ceilings;  however,  improved  pastures  and 
cattle  will  probably  provide  ample  meat  at  no  more  than  ceiling  prices  in 
late  June. 

Excellent  pastures  which  caused  milk  production  to  increase  JO  to  80 
percent  over  April  levels  increased  tho  amounts  of  milk  used  for  most 
dairy  products  and  endangered  their  price  levels.    Vifholesale  butter  prices 
fell  from  $1.00  to  $1.05  to  &0.90  to  $0.95  pe~  pound.      Cuba  has  decreased 
imports  of  dairy  products  and  tho  duty  exemption  on  condensed  milk  which 
expired  May  15  was  not  renewed. 


A  Uruguayan  decree  has  been  issued  freezing  prices  on  most  articles 
of  prime  necessity.    Prices  on  all  such  articles  prevailing  on  April  25, 
I9I4.9  cannot  be  increased.     In  approximately  90  days,  tho  National  Council 
of  Subsistence  and  Price  Control  will  establish  ceiling  prices  for  those 
articles  and  submit  them  to  the  Executive  Power  for  approval.  The 
Council  is  also  to  study  costs  of  food,  clothes  and  recommended  prico 
reductions.    Poultry,  eggs,  milk  and  butter  are  included  on  the  extensive 
list  of  products  to  be  controlled. 


The  food  price  index  of  Belgrade  rose  slightly  in  April,  mainly  due 
to  considerable  rise  in  chicken  and  egg  prices. 
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Farmers  in  Sweden,  during  recent  price  negotiations,  demanded  an 
increase  of "about  1,1  cents  per  gallon  in  the  price  of  milk  but  the 
Government  is  reluctant  to"  fix- price's  bef  ore  this  fall*    It  is  indicated 
that  the  support  prices  for   eggs  are  likely  to  be  reduced  about  6  cents 
per  pound. 


Egypt  has  agreed  to  purchase  3.7  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Cairo.     It  is  reported 
that  one-half  of  the  purchased  quantity  is  to  be  delivered  by  June  and 
the  remaining  half  by  November.  -  This  transaction  brings  reported  sales 
or  commitments  of  wheat  by  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  current  marketing 
season  to  a  total  of  approximately  55  million  bushels.    A  sizable  portion 
of  this  quantity  will  not  be  moved  during  the  I9I1.8-I49  crop  year  which 
'ends  June  3>0. 


Probable  rice  exports  from  Brazil  during  19^4-9  are  estimated  at  120 
million  pounds,  rather  than  the  200  million  pounds  forecast  earlier  in 
the  season,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson  who  is  studying  rice 
production  and  marketing  in  Latin  America  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  program.    Record  Brazilian  rice  exports  in  19^7  amounted  to  5U6  million 
pounds,  and  deliveries  in  19k&  totaled" I4.56  million.    The  decrease  in 
availabilities  is  due  to:     (1)  a  drop  in  production  as  the  result  of  a 
prolonged  dry  spell  during  the  growing  season;  and  (2)  the  prohibition  of 
exports  by  the  Government  until  supplies  are  reserved  to  meet  19^4-9 
requirements.  •        ■   -■  - 


